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Should the American People 


Reject the Welfare State? 


Mr. McBurRNEyY: Our subject today is 
the question being debated by high 
school students throughout the nation: 
Should the American people reject the 
welfare state? 

Our first speaker, by special tran- 
scription, is H. W. Prentis, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Armstrong Cork Company, 
and former President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


Mr. PRENTIS: Mr. Chairman, you will 
approve, I am sure, if I pause a mo- 
ment to express my personal gratifi- 
eation that thousands of young Ameri- 
cans are now engaged in the note- 
worthy civic enterprise of debating the 
welfare state. If the facts are given 
them, we may depend upon them for a 
sound answer to the question, what 
kind of country do we want our coun- 
try to be? 

Our first business today, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the stating of an adequate 
definition of “‘the welfare state,”’ which 
might better be termed “the hand-out 
state.” I suggest the following: 


What Is Welfare? 

“The welfare state emphasizes the 
responsibility of the government to 
manage the citizen; a free people 
emphasize their responsibility to man- 
age the government.” The controversy 
developing from this definition, I be- 
lieve the gentlemen of the negative 
will agree, is not whether we should 
seek the welfare of the American 
people. It is rather: What is their 
welfare, and how can it be assured? 
The gentlemen of the negative believe 
sincerely that our welfare requires 
tremendous concentration of power in 
the federal government. We of the 
affirmative believe with equal sincerity 
that our welfare requires us to reject 
the concentration of power required by 
the welfare state and to keep the 


power in our own hands, or if we 
must yield some of it, then to delegate 
it first of all to our local governments. 


If we would know our true welfare, 
we must first know the answers to two 
questions: (1) How can we be free? 
(2) How can we be productive? 


Capacity for Self-Government 


To the first of these questions, Ben- 
jamin Franklin gave the answer at the 
founding of our Republic, “They that 
can give up the essentials of liberty 
to obtain a little temporary safety de- 
serve neither liberty nor safety.” If 
we are to preserve our liberty, we 
must examine with double caution 
every handout offered by a socialistic 
government tempting us to forsake the 
way of our forefathers. 

And the way of our forefathers is 
clear, Our American system was not 
built on government handouts sup- 
porting citizens; it was built on the 
principle that the people support them- 
selves and the government. James 
Madison, the father of our Constitu- 
tion, declared that the whole American 
system rests on “the capacity of man- 
kind for self-government.” And ca- 
pacity for self-government depended 
then as it does now on six essential 
elements of personal character: per- 
sonal responsibility, individual initia- 
tive, self-reliance, thrift, courage and 
religious faith. Any governmental 
policy that weakens or undermines 
these characteristics starts the decay 
and will ultimately result in the loss 
of our freedom. Hence, let there be 
no mistake: If we set up and maintain 
a welfare state, we shall desert the 
principles of freedom on which our 
nation was founded and on which its 
perpetuation depends. 

Our second question is, “How can 
we be productive?” Is it by having 
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our economy planned by socialist bu- 
reaucrats in Washington? Is it by 
allowing the hirelings of the handout 
state to tell us how much we may 
earn, or who our doctor will be, or 
what fields we may plant? Long ago, 
Thomas Jefferson, the great friend of 
the American people, gave us his 
answer to that question: “If we look 
to the government in Washington,” 
he said, “to tell us when to sow and 
when tc reap, we shall soon want 
bread.” And Jefferson’s wisdom is 
curiously confirmed by the most potent 
enemy our country has ever known. 
Lenin, the Russian, said years ago 
that the surest way to destroy any 
Western democracy is to lead their 
people to expect the government to 
take care of them. Is it not significant 
that friend and foe both recognize the 
overwhelming truth that our pro- 
ductivity rests not upon the welfare 
state, but upon individual initiative 
and free enterprise? 


‘They Were Free’ 


Why have Americans in the past 
been so productive? How have they 
accomplished such notable results? 
The people who settled this country 
were not extraordinary. They had a 
vast continent to develop; yet its 
natural resources were no greater 
than those of Asia. They had little 
capital to start with; in fact, they had 
to seek it abroad. They were not, as 
a rule, as skilled artisans as the work- 
ers in European industries. They be- 
lieved in education, but schools were 
not generally available. How then, did 
they differ from their contemporaries 
in the Old World? They were free. 
They stopped their government from 
interfering with their legitimate per- 
sonal activities. They enjoyed what 
Justice Brandeis declared is the right 
most highly prized by civilized men— 
“the right to be let alone.” They had 
known what tyranny was in actual 
practice. They had been insecure so 
long under despots—insecure  spir- 
itually, intellectually, politically and 
economically—that when they found 
they could have freedom in the new 
world, they did not worry about “wel- 
fare.” They gladly took a chance on 
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that, for they valued a free mind and 
a free soul more than a full stomach. 
In God’s Providence they discovered 
that a full stomach is often the con- 
sequence of a free mind, and they — 
prospered. The spirit of free enter- 
prise possessed them. The results of 
its driving power are around us on 
every hand. The industrial machine 
which it brought into being destroyed 
the Nazi tyranny. Russia’s industrial 
planned economy is merely a strug- 
gling imitation of the production tech- 
niques. that free enterprise long ago 
developed in America. 


Today our country stands face to 
face, toe to toe, with Soviet imperial- 
ism—that evil epitome of the welfare 
state. Is not this the opportunity to 
reject the welfare state for ourselves | 
and thus to convince the world by 
example as well as by precept that 
the free man living in a free nation 
has not perished from the earth? 
What could any of us do more worthy 
of the best that is in us, than to add 
our spark, however small, to keep 
alive the principles of freedom? If 
through our neglect the flame flickers 
out upon the shores of the Western ‘ 
world, where and when will its light 
be seen again? 


Mr. McBurney: Thank you, Mr. Pren- 
tis. Joining Mr. Prentis on this North- 
western University Reviewing Stand, 
are the Honorable Paul Douglas, 
United States Senator from Illinois; 
Dr. Alfred P. Haake, Mayor of Park 
Ridge, Illinois and Economic Consult- 
ant to General Motors; and Maynard 
Krueger, Professor of Economics at 
the University of Chicago. 

Senator Douglas, what is your posi- 
tion on the welfare state? How do 
you react to the gentleman’s remarks 
you have just heard? 


Preamble to Constitution 


SENATOR DouGLAs: I would say Mr. 
Prentis has attempted to give the im- 
pression that it is un-American for 
the government to try to promote hu- 
man welfare. He has quoted from the . 
Founding Fathers to give the implica- 
tion that they were opposed to the 
government acting to promote human 
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welfare, and he has almost directly 
stated that it is a Russian, and not 
an American idea. I should like to 
have us turn to the Constitution of 
the United States itself, and I wish 
all of us would read the Preamble to 
the Constitution which summed up 
four months of debate. That Preamble, 
as we will remember, reads as follows: 

“We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution for the United States of Amer- 
ica? 

Thus, our Founding Fathers made 
the promotion of the general welfare 
one of the fundamental purposes of 
government, along with the establish- 
ment of justice, the insurance of tran- 
quillity, the provision for the common 
defense, and attainment of common 
liberty. It is one of the purposes for 
which this more perfect Union was 
formed. This is not merely a rhetorical 
declaration and preamble to a docu- 
ment; it is given specific direction by 
the provision in Article I, Section 8, 
which states in the first paragraph, 
and I quote: 


Taxes for Welfare 


“The Congress shall have power to 
levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States.” 

Here, specific power is granted Con- 
gress to levy taxes which can be used 
in such a way as to provide, not only 
for the common defense, but also for 
the general welfare. If you go through 
the debates of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, you will find early in August, 
1787, even broader powers were given 
to Congress, namely, not only to spend 
for the general welfare, but to legis- 
late for the general welfare. This was 
the proposal of George Mason, and 
interestingly enough, of James Madi- 
son, who at that period of his life 
was a Nationalist and not the Fed- 
eralist which he later became. So, I 


would say our Founding Fathers in- 
tended that the national government 
should include as one of its purposes, 
merely one of its purposes, but as one 
of its purposes, the promotion of the 
general welfare. 

However, we are not foolish enough 
to say that all welfare should be pro- 
moted by the state. Most of it has been 
attained by the individual and by the 
family, but we do say some of it can 
be and should be promoted by gov- 
ernment, 


Mr. McBurney: You have heard from 
Senator Douglas. May we have your 
position, Dr. Haake? 


Mr. HAAKE: I think we are all in 
agreement that we desire the welfare 
of the American people. Mr. Prentis 
and I disagree with those who pro- 
mote the welfare state on what we 
conceive to be the well-being of our 
people and the best method by which 
to bring it about. I think it is ex- 
ceedingly important that we distin- 
guish between objectives and methods. 
The welfare state has already made 
inroads in our country because the 
people have been deceived, and have 
failed to recognize that the‘ methods 
used by the welfare state must finally 
defeat the very purpose at which they 
are aimed. 


‘Individual Human Beings’ 

In America we seek to develop men 
and women as individual human be- 
ings, increasing their strength of char- 
acter and ability to provide for them- 
selves, with government as their serv- 
ant, rather than using men and women 
as instruments to build the state. Since 
the welfare state assumes responsibil- 
ity for the welfare of its citizens, it 
must also take the power necessary 
to carry out its responsibilities. 

That means that government must 
plan and control the economic activi- 
ties of the people. It must control 
employment, fix wages, fix prices, and 
control profits and markets, as well 
as raise the enormous sums of money 
necessary to pay for these activities. 
It is inevitable that the government 
in a welfare state must control the 
lives of people whose welfare it under- 
takes to provide. 
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And because government controlled 
by politics is so inefficient, the wel- 
fare state has already demonstrated 
that it cannot provide as desirable a 
standard of living, or degree of well- 
being, as is already realized under 
private enterprise and competitive 
markets. 

That is why the American people 
should reject the welfare state, before 
it becomes so strongly entrenched in 
political control that they no longer 
can throw it off. 


Mr. McBurney: What is your posi- 
tion on this, Krueger? 


Group Initiative 


Mr. KRUEGER: I notice Mr. Prentis 
cites Russia as the perfect example 
of the welfare state. I think he is 
getting the “welfare” state mixed up 
with the “warfare” state, where the 
objective of a political government is 
the maintenance and accumulation of 
absolute power, and the development 
of maximum military strength. Then 
it doesn’t turn out to be a welfare 
state of any kind. Its measures, while 
they involve tremendous control over 
the lives of people, are turned to the 
objectives of promoting power, rather 
than the objectives of promoting wel- 
fare. I agree, a free, self-governing 
people has to assume responsibility 
for managing its own affairs, but the 
question is how can it best do so? 
Now, in some things, people can gov- 
ern themselves better as individuals 
than in any other way. In some ways, 
they can do it better as families. In 
some ways they can do better as towns 
or counties, and in some ways they 
can do it better by a voluntary or- 
ganization like the Methodist Church 
or Mr. Prentis’ NAM, or the CIO, 
and in many ways self-governing 
people can promote their welfare best 
and remain self-governing by the use 
of their national government as an 
agency for the promotion of their 
welfare, and so help me, in some ways 
I think they can do it best by using 
world agencies as the method of pro- 
moting their welfare. What has hap- 
pened is that group initiative has be- 
come more important than it used to 
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be. Mr. Prentis speaks of individual }} 
initiative. The Armstrong Cork Com- | 
pany is not an individual. It developed | 
through group initiative. We are ac- | 
customed now to the use of group 


initiative for the solving of problems, | 
including the welfare problems. I see } 


no reason why it is legitimate to 
resort to group initiative in the pur- | 
suit of private profit objectives, and | 
not in the welfare objectives. My | 
opinion is that the opponents of the 


welfare state are not opposed to the 


welfare state. What they want is a 
state that undertakes measures for 
the welfare of just the right people, 
instead of everybody. They want a 
particular kind of a welfare state. It 
is only called a welfare state, I notice, 
by the opponents of it when the wel- 
fare measures undertaken by govern- 
ment are directed toward the welfare 
of the broad masses of population. 
Then is when the howl is raised | 
against the welfare state. 


‘Requires Coordination’ 


One reservation of my own I would 
like to enter about the welfare state. 
I think it requires a great degree of 
planning and coordination of the sort, 
for example, that makes it possible to 
provide through social insurance bene- 
fits for old age—to take indigent old 
age as an example, without the bene- 
fits being ruined by a creeping infla- 
tion which can be the result, if the 
welfare measures undertaken by the 
government aren’t sufficiently planned 
and sufficiently coordinated. But to | 
reject the welfare state in toto, I 
think, either means that people want 
a welfare state directed toward the 
welfare of the rich and the powerful, 
or that they are hiding behind the 
term “welfare state” something they 
are not telling us about. 


Mr. McBurney: Can we get closer || 
agreement on the meaning of the ‘“‘wel- 
fare state’? 


Mr. HAAKE: There is where our dis- 
agreement comes rather sharply in 
view. I don’t believe that Professor 
Krueger is speaking of the welfare 
state as it actually is. If you will 
pardon my saying it, he is doing what — 
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a good socialist ought to do. It is good, 
expedient behavior for a good socialist 
because he is clouding the real issue. 
We are all agreed on welfare. Of 
course, the best way they can get at 
those of us who oppose the welfare 
state is by thinking we have no desire 
to help anybody. That isn’t so. What 
we are concerned with is to keep 
people as individual human beings, 
still retaining their initiative. The 
moment that we make the state re- 
sponsible for welfare we get into 
trouble. That is the key to our prob- 
lem: Is the state responsible for the 
welfare? It is one thing to say the 
state may have the power to do it. 
The state should help provide welfare. 
When you make the state responsible 
for the welfare of its citizens, then 
immediately, you have got to give that 
state the power to carry out that 
responsibility, and that power cannot 
be exercised without destroying the 
very liberty which is called for in the 
Constitution. 


Which Welfare Steps? 

SENATOR DouGLAs: I would like to 
ask Mr. Prentis and Dr. Haake 
whether they object to the welfare 
steps which have been taken, and if 
so, to which ones? Do they object to 
free, compulsory education? Do they 
object to state and local support of 
colleges and universities? Do they 
object to federal, state and local aid 
to hospitals? To medical research? 
Do they object to public hospitals? 
Do they object to public roads? Just 
what is it that the objection is being 
leveled against? Do they object to old 
age pensions and old age insurance, 
and unemployment insurance? 

The interesting thing is that in the 
past when these measures have been 
brought up, honorable gentlemen like 
Mr. Prentis and Dr. Haake have said 
those are extensions of the power of 
the state into areas in which the state 
should not go. I am curious as to 
whether the gentlemen would revert 
or undo what we have done, or is the 
objection merely to new welfare ac- 
tivity being taken on by government? 


Mr. HAAKE: I don’t think, Senator, 


that we could unde what has been 
done, but if we could— 


SENATOR DouGLAs: You would? 


Mr. HAAKE: I don’t think we would 
be afraid. 


SENATOR DouGLAS: You would like to 
do it. If you could win a majority, 
you would like to do it? 


Mr. HAAKE: I think so. There are 
many other things we would have 
done. We don’t know, we can’t prove 
it because we can’t go back and undo 
them, but there are many things we 
have done that I believe could have 
been done better otherwise than by 
government. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: Would you abolish 
free public schools? 


Mr. HAAKE: No. I wouldn’t abolish 
the police foree— 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: Or hospitals? Med- 
ical research? 


‘People Should Control’ 


Mr. HAAKE: I would draw the line 
wherever the thing we are doing takes 
us over into an area where the people 
themselves can no longer control it, 
where a government can go ahead 
and control it, there I would draw the 
line. Free schools are perfectly all 
right in the locality because we elect 
the school board and we can kick 
them out. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: The Amish do not 
believe in sending their children to 
public schools. Should the state try 
compulsion to educate their children 
or not? 


Mr. HAAKE: Possibly so. Let’s go 
farther. I believe in helping the 
farmer and giving him an educa- 
ELON 31, elke 


Mr. KRUEGER: Through government 
channels? 


Mr. HAAKE: Educationally, yes. Pro- 
vide them with information. The gen- 
eral welfare can be helped by the state 
providing information which people 
can use effectively, but we have gone 
further than that. We have set up a 
new process of law by means of which 
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the federal government can actually 
prevent a farmer from raising food 
for himself, if he doesn’t meet certain 
conditions that the federal government 
lays down, and one man has to stand 
against the power of the whole state. 
Now you can extend that into indus- 
try. The laborer may be forced to 
take certain jobs. His savings are 
taken from him by means of taxes 
and instead of his spending his own 
money in the way he wants to, the 
state spends his money for what it 
considers to be good for him. 


Mr. McBurney: Dr. Haake has an- 
swered the Senator’s question. Let me 
pose a question for you, Senator and 
Krueger. How far would you go with 
the welfare activities in defending the 
welfare state? Would you go as far 
as Great Britain has gone, for ex- 
ample, in their socialized plan? That 
is the sort of thing I think Haake is 
opposing, as I understand it, the 
trend that we have seen in the last 
few decades toward the welfare state 
in more and more of these welfare 
measures, 


‘Past Steps Sound’ 


SENATOR DoucLaAs: May I say that I 
certainly do not approve any wide- 
spread adoption of public ownership. 
Secondly, I think the British have 
gone too far in the system of medical 
insurance. I do think the steps we 
have already taken are sound. I 
thought it significant when Dr. Haake 
said that if they could, they would 
sweep away some of the programs, 
perhaps old age and unemployment 
protection. I would say there are two 
fields into which we may expand in the 
future. First, the rehabilitation of the 
disabled. There are between half a 
million and a million people badly 
crippled in the United States and 
perhaps another 2 million who are 
severely crippled. They need govern- 
ment assistance in obtained medical 
care to put them on their feet and 
make them virile, self-supporting per- 
sons. This is a welfare activity which, 
far from undermining personal re- 
liance and personal initiative, de- 
velops it. At present, these people are 


more or less out of circulation. I think — 
this is a step which properly we should | 
take. Secondly, while I do not agree 
with the Ewing plan or the British 
plan for health insurance, because it 
goes too far, I think there are real | 
problems in developing medical re- 
search against the terrible diseases, 
training more doctors and providing 
some protection against the catas- 
trophic cost of sickness which runs 
into hundreds or thousands of dollars. — 
This will require group work and it 
may require activity by the federal 
government and should not be thrown 
out of court as Mr. Prentis seems to — 
want to do. 


Mr. McBurNery: Do you go beyond 
that program, Krueger? 


Mr. KRUEGER: Yes, I would go beyond 
that. There is going to have to be a 
considerable expansion in welfare state 
activity in the future as our economic 
system grows more complex. It has 
been demonstrated that it can’t keep 
itself standing upright without the 
use of a considerable amount of public 
control over the banking and credit 
system, foreign trade, and so on. 
Furthermore, in the field of direct 
welfare activity of the old age and 
unemployment, instead of going back- 
ward, as I think the opponents of the 
welfare state would like to do now, 
I think we are going to go forward. 
The main difference between Haake 
and Douglas is this: Haake seems to 
assume any question that passes into > 
the hands of the government, passes _ 
beyond the control of people, and that — 
you do not have self-government. If 
we decide to use the government as 
the agency for handling the chroni- 
cally ill in the United States, I can’t 
see that that puts the handling of 
the chronically ill beyond popular con- 
trol any more than if you leave it in 
the hands of the family or the hands 
of the individuals who aren’t able to 
take care of it. 


‘Degree of Control’ 

Mr. McBurney: If I may say so, I 
doubt that Mr. Prentis—I am _ not 
prepared to speak for Haake—is op- 
posed primarily to taking care of the 
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chronically ill. They are concerned 
about the degree to which government 
enters into the management and con- 
trol of business. Prentis argued, you 
remember, that this welfare state is 
going to destroy local autonomy and 
individual freedom, and reduce our 
productive capacity. That is the gist 
of his argument. 


Mr. HAAKE: It is because we want 
these people taken care of, because 
we want good schools, because we 
want good roads, because we want 
the general welfare, that we don’t 
want the government to do it. The 
government doesn’t do it as well. I 
will go all the way with the Senator 
on the things he has advocated, but 
why can’t they be taken care of 
through voluntary agencies, various 
associations, local groups. The mo- 
ment you get into the federal govern- 
ment, power moves in one way—more 
and more and more of it and less and 
less efficiency. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: May I say, I think 
Dr. Haake went farther than he in- 
tended, saying he didn’t want govern- 
ment to take part in schools— 


Mr. HAAKE: “Federal government” is 
what I should have said. 


SENATOR DouGLas: If you take the 
total expenditures of the federal gov- 
ernment, 42 billion dollars, you will 
find that 2% billion, or 6 per cent of 
the entire federal budget is spent on 
welfare purposes, 


Mr. KRUEGER: Senator, in Alexander 
Hamilton’s time, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s, the proportion of the welfare 
budget was greater than the present 
6 per cent. 


Place in Budget 

SENATOR DouGLAS: We have 50 per 
cent spent on direct military and eco- 
nomic aid to avoid aggression and 
that will be almost doubled in the 


next year. We have 10 billion dollars 
more spent as a result of past wars, 
so that the amount of federal money 
which is spent for welfare purposes is 
relatively small compared with the 
other items in the federal budget. It 
does seem extraordinary to me that 
people will concentrate their criticism 
on the small fraction, and not address 
themselves to the other main sources. 


One other point in Mr. Prentis’ 
statement I should like to comment 
upon is the implication that the wel- 
fare activities of the federal govern- 
ment have weighted down private in- 
dustry so that it has not been able 
to go forward. The truth of the 
matter is in the last 15 years since 
we have had welfare expenditures, the 
economy of the country has gone for- 
ward at a rapid rate, probably dou- 
bling the activity. 


Mr. HAAKE: Just exactly as happened 
in France when the wild Scotsman, 
John Law, sold them on deficit financ- 
ing, paper money, and they had a false 
prosperity for a number of years. 
They did just exactly what we are 
doing following Mr. Keynes and we 
are likely to come out the same way 
that they did after John Law in 
France. 


Mr. KRUEGER: You seem to think that 
the moment the government takes hold 
of something, automatically it starts 
damaging the individual initiative of 
people. The government is a human 
agency like every other organization. 


Mr. HAAKE: Motivated by different 
reasons. Government is politically 
motivated. In private enterprise, we 
have got to make the business work 
and pay high wages. In politics, you 
just go out and get votes. 


Mr. McBurney: May we wish the 
high school students listening to us, 
success in their debates on this con- 
troversial question. 
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and immediate and long range results. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Committee on Economic Policy. 
Socialism in America. Washington, D. C., The Chamber, 1950. 


The trend of socialism in America, pro and con arguments on socialism and 
capitalism, and suggestions for the future. 


FLYNN, JOHN THOMAS. The Road Ahead: America’s Creeping Revolution. 
New York, Devin-Adair, 1949. 


Shows how socialism is advanced under all kinds of guises. 
SCHUMPETER, JOSEPH ALOIS. Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy. 

8rd ed. New York, 1950. 

A thought provoking comparison. 
Socialism in Western Europe. (Headline Series no. 71) New York, Foreign 
Policy Association, 1948. 

Contents: Europe’s trend toward nationalization by H. Heaton; American 
policy toward nationalization by A. Johnson. 
University Debaters’ Annual 1948-1949. Ed. by Ruth Ulman. New York, Wilson, 
1949, p. 117-45. “Planned Economy.” 

Sets forth the topic, gives briefs, a bibliography, and the arguments of a 
debate between Willamette University and the University of Redlands. 


WALCH, JOHN WESTON. Complete Handbook on the Welfare State: Re- 
solved That the American People Should Reject the Welfare State. Portland, 
Me., Walch, 1950. 


Academy of Political Science. Proceedings. 24:1-147, My., ’50. “Freedom and 
the Expanding State: A series of Addresses and Papers Presented at the Semi- 
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Annual Meeting of the Academy of Political Science.” New York, Apr. 26, ’50. 
J. A. KROUT, ed. 


F Contents: Pt. 1 Basic principles and foreign experience. Pt. 2 Current 
issues in the United States. Pt. 83 American democracy and the welfare state. 


Congressional Digest 29:198-224, Aug., ’50. “Resolved That the American 
People Should Reject the Welfare State.” 


Outlines the conflict, discusses welfare as defined in the Constitution and 
by legislation in Congress, shows the trend in America, and gives pro and con 
discussions by authorities. Includes excellent bibliography. 


Editorial Research Reports no. 83, p. 46-84, Jl. 20, 50. “Welfare State.” B. W. 
PATCH. 


Contents: Political controversy over welfare state, state socialism and the 
welfare state, U. S. Constitution and the general welfare, welfare state and 
postwar objectives. 


Fortune 39:116-18+, Feb., ’49. “How America Can Avoid Socialism.” E. 
JOHNSTON. 


An analysis of the reasons for socialism in Britain, France, and Italy, 


and of the planning needed to be done by business in America if this country is 
to avoid a like fate. 


Fortune 39:52+, My., 49. “How America Can Avoid Socialism; Reply.” 
G. CROWTHER. 

An answer to Eric Johnston’s article in the February, 1949, Fortune on 
“How America Can Avoid Socialism.” Points out the difference between 
American business depressions and the twenty-year depression in Britain 
caused by the effects of war. 


Fortune 40:65-9+, Oct., ’49. “The Greatest Opportunity on Earth; American 
Business Can Provide Alternative to the Welfare State.” R. W. DAVENPORT. 


Since the right to life has become in the American scene, an economic right, 
businessmen, to avoid government control, must concern themselves with it. 


Nation’s Business 38:39-40+, My., 50. “Journey Through the Welfare State.” 
S. CHASE. 


Lists types of agencies which would be involved in a welfare state and 
describes the tangle of issues likely to emerge from such a state’s activities. 


New York Times Magazine p. T+, Dec. 18, 49. “Are We Headed Toward Col- 
lectivism?” H. F. BYRD. 


Questions on socialism and the answers given from the opposing views 
of Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia and Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois. 


Political Science Quarterly 65:181-92, Je., ’50. “Contract Versus Status.” 
F. TANNENBAUM. 
Analyzes the structural change in U. S. industrial society brought about 


the power of unions to regulate both worker and employer, and points out 
at if the union fails to give security, the welfare state, with its destruction 


of liberties, will take its place. 
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